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FOREWORD 


When I was first asked to write the life story of James C. 
Bryant, one of the early missionaries of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, I agreed somewhat 
reluctantly. He had lived for only a short time in Africa and 
background material about his life was extremely scanty. 
Then one day I read the arresting sentence, “The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church,” and I began to wonder 
how it happened that there was a strong church in the Zulu 
mission of the American Board when there had been no 
martyrs there. Then I began to run across phrases like “the 
sainted Bryant,” “the first saint of the South Africa Mission,” 
and “among the sainted Bryant, Adams and Lindley.” What 
had touched the hard hearts of the Zulus must have been the 
cheerful acceptance of death of these strange white men who 
had come from overseas to teach them. James Bryant was the 
first to die and be buried in Natal. And the Zulus said, “We 
shall never see his like again.” 

An anonymous writer has asked, “Why were the saints, 
saints?” and answered the query this way, “Because they were 
cheerful when it was difficult to be cheerful, patient when it 
was difficult to be patient; and because they pushed on when 
they wanted to stand still; and kept silent when they wanted 
to talk, and were agreeable when they wanted to be disagree- 
able. That was all. It was quite simple and always will be.” 

In the light of this definition, I have written the life-story 
of James Bryant, who did his job cheerfully and without 
fanaticism, but “with the zeal of a martyr” until his early 
death. Those who die young make an impact that is denied 
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the old war-horse who becomes broken down in harness. 
“Those who die young are always beautiful,” is an old 
Greek saying. It could as well be said by the Zulus, in whose 
eyes those of a past generation or those known and revered 
in youth have an extraordinary influence and authority. 


ELEANorR S. REULING 


FIRST SAINT TO THE ZULUS 


James Bryant and his wife Dolly came to the Zulu Mission 
in Natal, South Africa in 1846, at the beginning of the second 
decade of missionary work there. Ten years of patience and 
steadfastness through hardship and border wars, and a gen- 
uine love for the Zulus on the part of the first pioneers had 
finally culminated in the conversion of the woman Umbulazi, 
the first convert at Umlazi. Four other Zulus joined the 
church at the end of that year. During the next five years, 
five thousand were added to the rolls of “enquirers” or learn- 
ers. The Bryants were privileged to start their ministry at the 
beginning of this challenging time. The chief obstacle to the 
progress of the people in the Christian life was their moral 
degradation, of which the missionaries became increasingly 
aware. But they desired a better life and with experience and 
training were able to overcome the pull of their tribal customs. 
The Bryants heard many a thanksgiving as their colleagues, 
the founders of the Mission, compared these fruitful days with 
the early days when they “wandered in the wilderness in a 
solitary way and found no place to dwell in” and when at one 
time the American Board was on the point of abandoning 
what seemed to be a futile mission. They heard with awe of 
the prayer meeting in 1845 celebrated at the same time as the 
Board’s annual meeting in Boston. The missionaries were sur- 
rounded by a little band of Zulus scarcely out of heathenism. 
Outside was the dark land where Tshaka, the black Napoleon, 
had left his bones, and where the bleached bones of some of 
his people were yet lying in sight a short distance from the 
door. According to Zulu custom, the dead were left cast out on 
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the veld for the natural scavengers, the hyenas, jackals, vul- 
tures and ants. At the communion service, surrounded by 
these dry bones, dead and alive, hearing the command of the 
Master, “Do this in remembrance of me,” their answer had 
been, “Yes, we will remember Thee, not only in Thine ordi- 
nances, but we will preach, we will prophesy upon these bones 
and say to them, ‘O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord’, 
and by Thy grace may we soon see ‘bone coming to his bone’, 
and spiritual life breathed into them.” 


James C. Bryant and his wife had felt a call to the mission 
work in Africa since before his ordination. They followed 
reports of the pioneers with intense interest but unsettled con- 
ditions in Natal barred new recruits. So they served for six 
years in the church at Littleton, Massachusetts, where their 
ministry was richly blessed. Bryant’s personality was especially 
friendly and devout, so that although he had come to minister 
to a congregation in the throes of separating itself out from the 
village parish church when it had become Unitarian, there was 
a fine attitude of cooperation and respect between the two con- 
gregations, the Unitarian as well as a Baptist choir singing 
for his ordination, and no friction developing between the 
diverging groups. This attitude of mutual Sees continues 


to this day. 


In the Memoir of Rev. be C. Bryant by Rev. Thomas 
Savage of Bedford, New Hampshire, the details of Bryant’s 
early youth give many clues to his character and to the effect- 
iveness of his ministry in his homeland and in Africa. He 
was earnest and studious in his attitude to religion. His was 
an early and whole-hearted commitment to the Christian life. 
He had a cheerful attitude to manual toil. He was accustomed 
to poverty and was able to make do with a minimum of 
bodily comfort. He had an unobtrusive love of people and 
was at ease with all, regardless of color, class, or moral state, 
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seeing them as “all children of one Father”, all needing His 
saving grace. 
Some excerpts from the Memoir will be of interest. 


Rev. James C. Bryant was born in Easton, Massachu- 
setts, April 8, 1812. In his infancy his parents moved to 
New Boston, New Hampshire where they lived in a state 
of indigence, but respected for their habits of industry 
and probity. Finding it difficult to maintain a young and 
rising family, some of the children were taken by neigh- 
bors as soon as they could be of any use in the household. 

It so happened that not far from them, within the limits 
of Goffstown, there lived a colored family, consisting 
of a man and his wife, who owned a small farm, and 
were thrifty and estimable people, the wife being an 
honored and consistent member of the Congregational 
Church. 

In the poor boy they took an interest, and when about 
twelve years old, Bryant became a member of the family 
of Cato Walker. They fed him, clothed him, and felt for 
him a tenderness which could hardly be exceeded by 
parents, and had not been equaled by their white neigh- 
bors. In return the lonely lad labored with Cato on the 
farm, and assisted his wife with domestic duties, who 
says of him, “Oh, he was like a minister. If any of the 
boys used bad language in his presence, or conducted 
improperly, he was sure to reprove them.” 

In the year 1826, there occurred in Goffstown a revival 
of religion. “Every Sabbath morning,” in the language 
of the pastor, “the lad might be seen by the side of Cato, 
wending his way to the sanctuary. ... I first saw him in 
the Sabbath School, then I met him in the house; I saw 
him patiently toiling and cheerfully, in the field; I con- 
versed with him in the road, and no time can efface from 
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my memory, the pleasant image of his modest, thoughtful 
countenance as he was wont to hang over the gallery rail 
in his intentness on the preaching. When public worship 
was over . . . without manifesting mortified pride at 
associating with his colored protectors, he started with 
elastic step on his homeward way.” 


The pastor saw Bryant’s unusual promise and asked for the 
rest of his time until he should be of age. He saw that he 
attended the local school and had plenty of time to study, then 
sent him to the academy at Meriden, New Hampshire, then 
to Amherst College and to Andover Seminary. His zeal for 
studying may have had its birth in this great obligation to 
still another benefactor. 

The Semi-Centennial Manual of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church of Littleton, Massachusetts, speaks lovingly of 
the first pastor in his first pastorate. 


The first minister was the Reverend James C. Bryant who 
was ordained in this town after completing his studies at 
Andover Theological Seminary. His consecrated leader- 
ship, supported by a wife devoted to the interests of the 
church, was unfortunately cut short after six years by his 
call to the missionary field in South Africa. From this man 
and this woman sprang an enthusiasm for missions which 
led Deacon Manning and others to deny themselves some 
of the very necessities of life to support the spread of 
Christianity in pagan lands, a zeal which has not dimin- 


ished in the church. 


In those early days of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, Bryant’s fervent wish to go to the 
mission field and a special need for his language facility and 
scholarship over-rode other considerations. In spite of Bryant’s 
poor health, he was commissioned with his wife and sailed for 
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Natal in 1846 at the time when the Zulu Mission started its 
massive effort at translating and printing Zulu material for 
the new schools and churches. 

After a four months’ voyage in a tiny sailing vessel manned 
by a crew of twelve, the Bryants saw the shores of Africa 
from the deck of the Wm. S. Shaler. The voyage had been 
good for Bryant, who commented in his diary that he had 
been soaked in a tropical downpour without ill results when 
wet feet would have given him a cough back home. The 
rest and freedom from responsibility of the first and last 
vacation that he ever had was partly responsible. 

The young couple gazed with delight at their first foreign 
land. The Twelve Apostles and Table Mountain with its 
misty “tablecloth” were a stunning back-drop to the colorful 
town crowded at the foot of the mountains. The docks of 
Table Bay were crowded with ivory tusks stacked up like 
cordwood. For every pair of tusks an elephant of eight to 
ten tons’ weight had been slaughtered. What thousands of 
tons of elephant and what rivers of blood had been delivered 
up for the tusks that would become piano keys in New Eng- 
land, combs, brushes, buttons, and gew-gaws in the manu- 
facturing towns of Europe! 


The brilliance and heavy odors of the flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables were almost too much for them after the spartan 
fare and the ocean scents of the voyage. But they were most 
interested in the multi-colored population of Capetown. Here 
were the red coats of the British soldiers who had already 
brought quiet and order to the Natal in which they were to 
work. Here were the blue coats of the sailors, the broadcloth 
of the Burgers, the dressed-skin clothes of the farmers (the 
Boers). Here were Dutch and English, Scottish and Irish, 
Flemings and French, Germans, Austrians, Poles, Italians, 
and Portuguese. Here were human skins of every shade, 
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bastards of every nation, languages of every kind. Hottentots, 
Bushmen, bush Chinese from Malaya, off-spring of slaves 
from the Guinea Coast, from Madagascar, from Batavia, 
Bengal, Java, Malabar, a polyglot population that had already 
mixed with the whites to become the Cape-Coloureds of our 
day. 

The Bryants were entertained by strangers in Capetown 
who were kind and friendly and took them to Sunday school 
and church. On the second Sabbath a large crowd gathered 
to hear what “the Yankee” might say in the pulpit. They 
returned to the ship for the last lap in the Wm. S. Shaler, 
which was to leave them at Port Elizabeth. There the small 
English community gave them a good welcome. But there 
was desolation and suffering because of a series of border 
wars with the Natives, (Kaffirs as they were called, from a 
Mohammedan word meaning “unbeliever”). 


tch Doctor 


Wi 
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II 


Laurens van der Post in his The Lost World of the Kalahari 
describes the period in history in which our American mis- 
sionaries came to work with the African people. The years 
from 1800 to 1860 in southern Africa were years in which the 
Africans from the north and the Europeans from the south 
were exerting such pressure that the indigenous people of 
any given area were completely demoralized. Systematic slave 
raiding had been going on for years, tribe preying on tribe 
for the gold of slave raiders from Zanzibar. The older tribal 
values disappeared and only negative values remained. 
Tshaka, the Zulu minor chieftain who has been called the 
Black Napoleon, had come on the scene to train the Zulus 
into the irresistible “crescent impis”, the war parties fanning 
out in crescent shape to destroy an entire tribe of neighbors 
for their cattle, or in turn to be destroyed by a European 
armed group who had to kill and kill and kill as the Zulu 
war party surged forward over the bodies of their dead. 
Decades later the deep piles of “moon bones” could still be 
seen in crescent formation. Tshaka had been followed by 
Dingaan, Sikonyela, and Moselikatse who destroyed more 
fully the spirit of the individual so that the African had be- 
come almost an automaton. Food became so scarce that 
outcasts and survivors of beaten tribes began to eat one 
another without shame. And even the game, alarmed by the 
fighting and burning of the veld retreated from the grass- 
lands of South Africa, and the lions and the leopards began 
to prey on man. Nearly a hundred years later, studying Zulu 
at Umzumbi, I heard that there were two ancient women in 
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a tribe near the mission station, who learned to eat human 
flesh as mere children, and occasionally were said to revert to 
this craving. I was told also of the famine year when all they 
had to eat was pumpkins for months on end. 


The British border wars added to the unrest for a time, 
but finally peace had come to the troubled land. The mis- 
sionaries had the opportunity to work now with the Zulus, 
but it took great faith to believe in their innate humanity and 
worth. But they were dedicated Christians who realized the 
inner depravity of all men who lived selfishly, and who ex- 
pected inevitable improvement in all men who were educated 
in the Christian virtues. The missionaries of that generation 
expected the people they worked among to be wicked until 
they had been taught the correct values, and had no mental 
reservations as to negative results from destroying tribal life. 
What they saw of it was not admirable, due among other 
things to the disintegration and chaos of the times. They 
could have been as clinical as Robert Ruark in describing the 
horrible things they heard and witnessed, but they refused to 
dwell on this aspect of the Zulu character as seen in these 
troubled times, and concentrated instead on the great changes 
to be experienced by “the new man in Christ Jesus.” 


By the time that the. Bryants had arrived on the scene, the 
Zulus were beginning to flock into a Natal kept peaceful by 
the British to get away from the irrational despotism of Para- 
mount Chief Mpande of Zululand. With this new and 
grateful people to work among, the main difficulties of the 
missionaries were over for the time being. 


The diary that James had been keeping closes in Port 
Elizabeth. He sent it back from Algoa Bay in a vessel on its 
way to America. On the voyage up the coast to Port Natal 
(Durban) in a larger British ship, James was already im- 
mersed in the study of Xhosa and Zulu with the help of notes 
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he had taken in Algoa Bay (Port Elizabeth). The Bantu 
languages presented features that were completely new to 
him and immensely intriguing. 

Their English ship lay to outside Port Natal until high 
tide when there would be eight feet of water over the sand 
bar at the entrance to the Bay. All passengers were asked to 
go below and brace themselves for the shock as they plowed 
into the sand bar at full speed. Dredging has since made 
this a fine harbor but the Bay itself looks little different now 
than it did then at high tide. But the Bryants were well on 
their way to Umlazi that day before low tide exposed the 
treacherous shoals and sand bars. Dr. Adams was expecting 
them and had employed a man to take them to Umlazi. 
Dolly mentions that she was never again in Africa in as good 
a carriage as that one. 

In a letter to the American Board, Bryant described his first 
Sabbath in Natal, which he spent at Dr. Adams’ mission 
station, Umlazi. 


Soon after breakfast, the natives were seen coming from 
various directions to attend the Sabbath school; their dark 
forms moving in silent procession, one after another 
over the neighboring hills and valleys toward the sanctu- 
ary. ‘They first assembled in the school-room. There many 
of the females who had come almost naked, clothed 
themselves in ‘plain calico dresses which are kept hanging 
in the school-room for that purpose, and which at the 
close of public worship, are again put off and suspended 
in the proper place. In about three quarters of an hour, 
more had assembled than the school-room would hold, 
and they all repaired to the chapel. Dr. Adams’ chapel 
will hold 600 persons. It was filled, and some stood 
around on the out-side. Some were clothed very decently. 
Some had only a shirt or only pantaloons, a few were 
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dressed in cast-off garments of soldiers, and others were 
nearly naked. A portion of the men brought along their 
assegais (spears) ‘and their war-clubs (knob-kerries), 
which they left outside the chapel door. Their deport- 


ment was orderly and devout. 


Ill 


While the Bryants were waiting at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Newton Adams for the time of their first mission meet- 
ing, they heard much about the difficulties of the first decade 
of missionary work in South Africa, of which they had already 
read in the Missionary Herald. Six missionary families 
had come to South Africa in 1835, three couples (called the 
Maritime Mission) settling in Natal. Dr. Adams was the only 
one who stayed through the whole discouraging decade. 


The Journal of the American Medical Association for Feb- 
ruary 23, 1957, pays a tribute to medical missionaries such as 
Dr. Adams. Some extracts from this article will summarize 
his problems and his attack on them. 


The missionary physician’s first problems are the result 
of his encounter with an animistic, communal society in 
which the native believes that pain, disease, deformity, 
accident, and death — indeed, all physical and mental 
conditions — are the work of spirits. To the unschooled 
native, it seems merely that the white doctor has control 
over different, more powerful fetishes and spirits than the 
witch doctor. 


There is, for example, no intellectual background to 
accept the microbe theory of disease. As for anesthesia, 
the primitive native believes that the doctor “kills” the 
patient, then operates on him, and finally and magically 
restores him to life. Pills and capsules are thought to be 
amulets, something to be worn against the spirits of 
disease. This last prompts the wise missionary doctor 
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among some tribes to make certain that the patient swal- 
lows the medicament; otherwise the pill will be tied to 
the neck or elbow as a charm. 

The medical man’s initial contacts with the native aim 
to establish a simple, personal relationship. That the mis- 
sionary also is concerned with spiritual matters, so deeply 
important to all primitive peoples, further builds rapport. 
At first only the venturesome or desperate native will 
seek the help of the new “spirits”; but with time the scope 
and depth of the relationship grow. In fact, it is fair to 
say that the missionary doctor provides in many parts of 
the world the kind of person-to-person confidence that 
this nation [the United States] is attempting to create 
through its Point Four programs. 


But when Aldin Grout, Newton Adams, and George 
Champion came to Natal, they had no idea quite how useful 
Dr. Adams’ medical services would be to the work. The few 
white people at Port Natal gave them valuable assistance in 
preparing for a journey to the capitol of the Paramount Chief 
Dingaan who received them with kindness and treated them 
with respect. He allowed them to start a mission station at 
Hlangezwa, one of his military kraals about fifty miles from 
the Chief’s residence and thirty miles from Ginani, their first 
mission station, (Ginani meaning “Lo, I am with thee”). 
Other stations had already been started at Imfumi and 
Umlazi. At the stations there were day schools, Sunday 
schools, and church services with congregations numbering 
about two hundred. Then in 1838, there was an influx of 
Dutch settlers leading to such disturbances that the mission- 
aries found it impossible to continue their work. 

The inland group which had been sent into Moselekatzi’s 
country beyond the Quathlamba Mountains five hundred 
miles inland from the maritime group had already found it 
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impossible to work in the interior because of the wars between 
the Africans and the Boers. In fact the Boers warned them 
that if they helped the injured Africans they also might be 
considered enemies. Their decision to join the missionaries 
in Natal brought them to that area after six months of great 
hardship just in time to be evacuated to the Cape. Here they 
had word that the American Board had received word of their 
difficulties and had decided that it was an impossible situation 
and the Mission must be abandoned. But ministers and mis- 
sionaries at the Cape persuaded them to stay. They asked Sir 
Peregrine Maitland to appoint Grout and Adams as govern- 
ment missionaries to Natal and Daniel Lindley was appointed 
preacher to the Boers. Lindley was so impressed with the 
need of education and spiritual leadership on the part of the 
Dutch settlers in Natal and the Transvaal whose predikants 
had refused to trek with them from the Cape that he decided 
to ask for a temporary release from the American Board in 
order that he might devote his time to their spiritual improve- 
ment. He felt that evangelical work among the Dutch was 
a prerequisite to the ultimate success of the mission work 
among the Africans. He continued this work for several 
years, with the result that there is scarcely an Afrikaans or 
Dutch Bible in all of South Africa that does not have his 
name in it commemorating a baptism, wedding, or burial. 
Among others, he baptised the baby that became President 
Kruger of the Transvaal Republic. 

Dr. Adams returned after his short absence to his station 
at the Umlazi River and soon reported a congregation of 500 
and a Bible class and Sabbath school of 200, and a day school 
of fifty. By this time 55,380 pages had been printed in Zulu 
at Umlazi. He had no further difficulties and at the time the 
Bryants arrived was placidly continuing his three-fold job of 
physician, preacher, and printing supervisor. 
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In 1840, after a short trip to America, Aldin Grout decided 
to have an interview with Umpandi, Dingaan’s brother and 
successor in the chieftainship. From him he received permis- 
sion to recommence operations among the Zulus near the 
royal kraal in Zululand. The name given to the new station 
he established was Inkanyezi, a Zulu word meaning star, 
since he hoped the station would be a light to the Zulus. 
Within two years, this promising field was again abandoned 
because of the suspicion and jealousy of Umpandi. Umpandi 
thought that the missionary was getting too strong a hold on 
the affections and loyalty of his tribe. In a savage and resent- 
ful mood, he ordered those who had been most under Grout’s 
influence to be put to death. So Aldin Grout moved again, 
this time to the Umgeni River where he soon reported a con- 
gregation varying from 600 to a thousand people. 

When the Bryants arrived in Natal, Lindley was still work- 
ing among the Boers. He was loath to leave them until some- — 
one could take his place. He appealed eloquently to the Amer- 
ican Board to send out missionaries to work with the Boers, 
but his appeal was not answered. The mission to the heathen 
Zulus was taking all the personnel that could be sent. It 
seemed not to occur to Lindley himself that his duty might be 
to remain a missionary to the Boers. He had had his call to 
work with the Zulus and hoped for the Board to send new 
missionaries, not for the Board to reassign him. At this late 
date, it is interesting to speculate on whether the history of 
South Africa in the twentieth century would have been influ- 
enced in any helpful degree if the theology of the narrowly 
Calvinistic Boer predikants had periodically had an infusion 
of American liberal theology. Lindley had opened a door 
into the hearts of the Voortrekkers and could have held it 
open for an American colleague or two, but he had to close 
the door, and that opportunity was lost forever. 


IV 


The American Board recorded in its report for 1847, at the 
close of Bryant’s first year, that he had so far succeeded in 
mastering the language that about ten weeks after his arrival 
in Natal he was able to deliver a sermon that was quite 
intelligible to the natives. This shows that he had a remark- 
able ear for the language as well as a good memory. Because 
if he had not mastered the pronunciation, intonation, and 
rhythm of the Zulu, the natives would have closed their ears 
to what he was saying, thinking that he was still speaking 
in his home language. 

The Bryants went to other mission stations as well, studying 
the language and making preparations to go on a station of 
their own. They lived for a short time in a house that had 
been occupied by Dutch farmers who had been murdered by 
Zulus who had coveted their cattle. The Dutchmen were 
told that if they would go with the natives they could recover 
their cattle. But they were never seen again. Later on Dolly 
stayed in this house alone one whole week with only a little 
Zulu girl for company and the older Zulus came and compli- 
mented her because she was not afraid of them. This was 
after James had begun building at Imfumi. 

Immediately after the September mission meeting in 1847, 
the Bryants went to Imfumi to commence their new station 
there. This was where Mr. Lindley had begun his work in 
Natal ten years before. But no trace of the former occupation 
remained, since it had been the scene of repeated Zulu forays. 
The Bryants made this journey by ox-cart with four pair of 
oxen, following the beach most of the way, out-spanning at 
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night, crossing the mouths of the rivers over the sand bars 
at low tide. They lived in the ox-cart while a cattle-krall with 
eight-foot walls was built for the protection of the animals. 
Leopards and lions were not too common; but bands of 
jackals constantly moved about waiting for any sign of care- 
lessness, and the bark of hyenas filled the nights. The first 
room built was a wattle and daub rondavel woven like a 
basket. Young supple trees or branches were planted in a 
tight circle and bent and tied together with withes at the top. 
The walls were interwoven with monkey-rope and were 
filled with clay; and the roof was thatched with a reed that 
grew plentifully in the swamps to a height of six or eight 
feet. This made a roof that was cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Bryant’s Zulu helpers had no trouble with this typical 
African hut, but when he began the permanent house it was 
a different proposition. 


Most pioneer homes were a sun-dried brick square house 
divided into three or four rooms. Other rooms were added on 
as soon as possible. The Natal missionaries soon found that 
it was necessary in the big house to provide for storage, for 
a school-room until a chapel could be built, guest rooms for 
traveling colonials, and for missionaries who might live with 
them for a time on arrival from America, or on trek, or 
assembling for a meeting. The son of the Reverend Seth 
Stone who came to the mission in 1849 describes the mission 
house at Ifafa after several such additions. It was a large 
one-story house with a thatched roof over a dozen rooms. 
Some rooms had a board floor, some brick floors. The ceiling 
of most of the rooms was of white cotton sheeting to keep out 
insects, rats and snakes which lived in the thatch. Two or 
three rooms were always open to the roof, and sometimes 
more when the sheeting wore out or was needed for other 
purposes. The outer walls were eighteen inches thick to keep 
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out the dampness of the rainy season. The drumming of the 
rain would bring out of the walls the termites (white ants) 
in their flying cycle, and the cats and dogs indoors would go 
as wild with delight as the birds and the chickens did out of 
doors. When the ants were flying was the time to count how 
many birds you knew: widow birds, finches, mourning doves, 
meadow larks, honey birds, bee eaters, guinea fowl, toucans, 
weaver finches, blue jays, kingfishers, pheasants, sugar birds; 
a colorful, erupting and bubbling carpet of birds eating the 
termites that had lost their wings and swooping after those 
on the wing. 


In spite of all the confusion and physical toil connected with 
the building, Bryant applied himself constantly from the 
moment of his arrival at Imfumi to the study of Zulu. Being 
a natural linguist and a classical scholar, he had much back- 
ground to help him in his study. In a letter to a friend he said, 


The language of the people is smooth and musical and 
easier to learn than English. In many cases we are 
obliged to take the English word and give it a Zulu form 
which makes it look and sound odd. The natives had 
never seen a stove, a saddle, a cat, and of course they had 
no name for these objects. They became zsttovu, isadalt, 
tkati. There is no “r” in their language and but few of 
the natives can pronounce that letter, and they find it 
very hard to pronounce my name because it has an “r” 
in it and because it does not end in a vowel. So by the 
cits, 


time they use the inevitable prefix and change the “r” to 
“1 and add a terminal vowel it becomes Ublyanti. 


The Zulu-learning student of this generation struggling 
with lessons in phonetics, learning the eight classes of nouns 
resembling the three genders of German, finding that the 
paradigm (synopsis) of a Zulu verb is five times as long as 
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that of a Latin verb and that the Zulu has three times as 
many declensions called by another name, learning about 
voiced and nasal clicks and velar nasal sounds, glottal stops 
and gutturals, this poor soul can agree with Bryant that Zulu 
is smooth and musical, but cannot agree that it is an easy 
language to learn. But no matter if he learns it imperfectly. 
Studying their language gives him an inside track with the 
Africans, who think it means he cares about them. 


In March, 1848, less than eighteen months after his arrival 
in Natal, Bryant had put on paper his ideas on the Zulu 
language, and this contribution, for its size one of the most 
concise and accurate accounts of Zulu ever written, was pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American Oriental Society in 1849 
(Vol. 1; pp. 385-396). 

Bryant arranged the noun in twelve classes, “the class of 
each noun being determined by its prefix.” The adjective 
which must agree in form with the noun it modifies will have 
twice as many forms as there are classes since it changes also 
for plurals. Example: ikati elihle, the nice cat becomes 
amakati amaAle, in the plural, (Ale being the stem of the 
adjective nice); house, indlu inAle, izindlu ezinAle and so on. 
Later grammarians cut the number of classes down to eight, 
considering the other four as exceptions or elided forms. 


Clement Doke,’ a South African scholar of Zulu, wrote in 
a 1937 article for the January issue of the Missionary Herald 
that Bryant doubtless derived much from Boyce’s previous 
work in Xhosa (1834 and 1844), but that he showed more of 
the philological acumen of Appleyard who published his 
Xhosa grammar in 1850. In word division he followed the 
disjunctive method then in use and strongly recommended 
comparative study to aid grammatical knowledge since he felt 


1 Formerly head of the Bantu Studies Department of the Witwatersrand 
University, Johannesburg. Now retired. 
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that all the Bantu languages had much in common. Un- 
doubtedly Bryant had the use of a small manuscript grammar 
written by Dr. Adams. But on this meager base, he built 
greatly and shared his knowledge freely with Lewis Grout 
who came out a year after the Bryants. Grout studied under 
him for a time and at Bryant’s early death carried on in the 
same devoted manner to become the “scholar of the Mission” 
for a long life-time. Their respect for the Zulu language in- 
creased with their appreciation of its complexity and order- 
liness of structure. They isolated ninety-one fundamental 
sounds in the Zulu: ten vowels, four diphthongs, twenty-eight 
consonants and gutturals, twelve clicks, and thirty-seven con- 
sonantal combinations such as the velar nasal dl and hl sounds. 


Bryant’s zeal for learning Zulu had several bases. He was a 
natural linguist and enjoyed the challenge. He did not want 
to depend too long on an interpreter. He could be more 
persuasive if a third person was not always a barrier to full 
communication. Remembering the Cato Walkers, he could 
see the potentialities in the Zulus and longed to free them 
from ignorance and superstition. And most important, he 
had come to do a job. The American Board policy was to 
encourage all the missions to create a literature to enable the 
people to read with understanding so that they could read 
and obey the Scriptures. In order to fully understand the 
Bible, it must be in the language of the people, and the people 
must be able to read it. 

The ministers of Bryant’s generation had a blazing faith in 
the power of the Bible to enlighten the darkest mind. But in 
order for the people to read the Bible with understanding they 
had to be able to read well. Therefore next to the necessity 
to translate the Bible into Zulu was the need to write ele- 
mentary text-books, lesson helps, catechisms and hymn books. 


Bryant’s contribution during his short life to this effort was 
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to master Zulu, put it into writing, translate part of the Bible, 
edit the translations of his colleagues, and to compose some 
beautiful Zulu hymns, an arithmetic, a catechism, and numer- 
ous tracts and lesson helps. 


Before the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was fifty years old, it could report that its mission- 
aries around the world had reduced twenty languages to 
writing, preliminary to the publishing of books. Zulu-Kaffir 
was one of these. . . . Roman characters were used in all but 
Syriac and Cherokee. Grammars had been published in all 
twenty languages; arithmetic texts in nine languages; algebra 
in three; geography in ten; history in six. This was in addi- 
tion to books in English for use in higher studies. This is 
still considered a sound teaching method. Once a child has 
had his basic education in his own language, he can then 
go on more easily to use a second language for further study. 
Due to lack of essential vocabulary in the native language, 
high school and college work is usually done in a European 
language. 

This immense contribution to the school literature of the 
world has cost missionaries a great amount of labor; but it 
has been found indispensable to the raising up of intelligent 
Christian populations, capable of maintaining themselves 
permanently at the elevation to which missionary effort has 
raised them. It has resulted in the production in Africa of 
Christian statesmen of the stature of ex-chief Albert Luthuli, 
a third-generation Congregationalist nurtured by the Ameri- 
can Board, whose biography appears in the April issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly in this year of 1959. It has resulted in a 
first-generation Christian of the Ndebele tribe, Ndabaningi 
Sithole, becoming an author, teacher, and ordained preacher; 
when asked to run for Parliament of Southern Rhodesia he 
was able to say, “I studied three years at Andover-Newton 
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Theological Seminary in America to become a pastor to my 
people and that is what I wish to continue to be.” 

Bryant’s life was a busy one at Imfumi but a happy one. 
In addition to his preoccupation with the Zulu language, 
with preaching, teaching and praying with his people, he 
was called on to prescribe for their sick and injured and to 
be helpful in innumerable ways. To quote his account of one 
day’s demands on him, 


I seated myself to write and presently a man came with 
a dreadful toothache and I must leave my letter and 
extract the tooth. I seated myself again and presently a 
girl came with a basket of green corn which she wanted 
to sell. I again resumed my pen and presently another 
girl came with a pumpkin on her head and then a boy 
came for medicine for his brother who had been bitten 
by a snake, then two travelers called at the door. They 
wanted nothing, only to pay their respects and have a 
chat. 


The Bryants remained at Imfumi for not much more than 
two years. Though now suffering greatly from an affection 
of the lungs, James labored with much fidelity, devotion and 
success. The exposure and fatigue incident to the missionary 
life of those days before the Zulus had been trained to take 
over the burden of the work became too severe for him. In 
one letter he wrote, “For eleven months past, I have constantly 
had a cough. About two months ago I had to ford a river 
which was so swollen by a recent rain that the horse was 
obliged to swim. I got wet and was obliged to ride all after- 
noon in my wet garments. Since then my cough has been 
more severe.” Natal is not always a balmy land; when it 
rains it becomes very unpleasant, summer or winter. 

Until his voice went back on him, Bryant had enjoyed the 
teaching and the preaching services. For the Sunday services, 
the Zulus came with their families in large numbers. The 
seating arrangements in the “church” were crooked logs 
raised from the ground.on short legs. The men roosted on 
them like ungainly fowls. When they became believers 
(amakolwas), they imitated the missionaries by sitting as they 
did on the log benches. The men took their spears and knob- 
kerries with them wherever they went. It was not safe to go 
unarmed in the wild country of those days, even on the main 
wagon road. Snakes still continue to be a problem, but 
elephants no longer scratch their backs on verandah pillars 
and a lone hippopotamus or leopard now makes headlines in 
the Natal Mercury of Durban. Rinderpest and bovine tuber- 
culosis in epidemic form in the latter part of the nineteenth 
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century cut down the wild herds that used to cover square 
miles of territory and the carnivorous animals have followed 
the diminishing herds to the northward. 


When his cough interfered too much with his “oral labors” 
and Dr. Adams had diagnosed his difficulty as tubercular, 
Bryant had to relinquish his charge to Rev. William Ireland. 
With regret, the Bryants left the congregation that he had 
gathered. Forty years later at a revival meeting there at 
Imfumi, a stalwart Zulu rose and spoke of Mr. Bryant, and 
then sat down and wept like a child in remembrance of his 
early days and of the one he could not forget. The Bryants’ 
wagon driver, Umsengapansi, was another of these early 
converts who became a minister of the Gospel to his country- 
men. He said that his heart had seemed like a pool of muddy 
water and that learning about God had made the water clear | 
and pure. 


Another of that early congregation was a ‘align man who 
came each Saturday to the mission station so that he would 
not miss any of the Sunday services. His name was Umatanda, 
meaning love. He said he was named that because he liked 
the missionaries so much. The way he became blind was a 
story that illustrates the callousness of tribal custom. When 
as a boy he was traveling with his family, he became sick and 
was left to die as was the customary Zulu way of treating 
their sick while on a journey. Ants got into his eyes and ate. 
into them so that he was restored to consciousness by the 
pain and the disease checked. Some other Zulus came along — 
and took care of him. His life was saved but his sight was 
gone. No wonder he became a follower of the Great One 
whose law was love and compassion. 

Unfortunately we have no record of the long discussions 
leading to these early conversions. The missionaries were all 
so involved in the mechanics of building, or perfecting Zulu, 
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or translating the Bible, catechism, and lesson helps, of preach- 
ing and teaching and training teachers and evangelists, in 
opening abscesses, pulling teeth, dressing burns, that they had 
no time or interest in writing down the conversations in- 
volved. Luckily for us, Ndabaningi Sithole, a first generation 
convert from the sister tribe of AmaNdebele who were 
reached later than the AmaZulu, has written in great detail 
about the subject in an unpublished manuscript entitled, “The 
Adventures of Busi, the African Girl.” With his permission, 
I shall condense this account slightly, trying, however, to keep 
the flavor and authenticity of the dialogue. I have heard 
similar discussions between Zulus and their religious leaders, 
pastors, missionaries or evangelists. But in those early years 
when the Zulus had been regimented for generations of com- 
munal life, beginning to think for themselves was a slow 
process. 


Qalikisiwe and other converts learned many things about 
the sayings and life of Jesus. Rev. Dumisani, the African 
pastor, encouraged his class of enquirers to ask as many 
questions as they liked. He also urged them to try to think 
out for themselves the answers to their questions. He was 
only a lay preacher but he had been well trained. 

“Excuse me, Reverend,” said one John Moyo, “What did 
Jesus mean when he said, ‘Do unto others as you would they 
should do to you’?” 

“Do you want others to be unkind to you?” asked Rev. 
Dumisani. 

“No!” chorused the class. 


“Do you want others to steal your things?” ..... “No!” 
“Do you want others to kill you?” ..... Tw NOM. 
“Do you want others to tell lies about you?” ..... “No!” 


“T see,” he said, changing the trend of his thought. “Do you 


want others to love your tow at “Ves!” 
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“Do you want others to help you?”..... “Yes!” 

“Do you want others to do good to you?”..... “Yes!” was 
the enthusiastic reply. 

“Then,” the minister continued, “That is what Jesus meant 
when he said, “Do unto others as you would that they should 
do to you.’ What do you think yourselves? Anyone with a 
different idea?” 

“It is clear he meant that,” affirmed one keen, eagle-eyed 
youth, adding with great conviction, “This saying of Jesus is 
true. It is something that will help me to know when my 
behavior toward other people is good or bad.” 

“That which I don’t want other people to do to me, I must 
not do to them,” added Don Gasela who had been thinking 
deeply. 

“That which I want other people to do to me, I must do to 
them,” added yet another boy whose eyes were half-closed as 
he searched for more insight. 

“Any other question?” asked the pastor. 

“Yes, Reverend,” answered Dinga Dube. “What did the 
Apostle Paul mean when he said, ‘In Christ Jesus there is 
neither Jew nor Greek’?” 

“Well, he meant that Christians should treat one another 
as Christians, and not as Jews or Greeks. They should forget 
that they are Jews or Greeks,” answered Rev. Dumisani. 

“But, Reverend,” observed John Moyo, “Jews and Greeks 
are there. Aren’t they? How can we forget that which is 
there right in front of us?” 

The whole class looked up with growing interest and 
nodded to John by way of crediting him with real brains. 

Rev. Dumisani had to think for a while for new ways of 
presenting the truth in this saying of Paul. 

“What is your name?” he asked John. 

“John,” he answered with surprise. 
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“Couldn’t you be called Daniel?” ..... “T could.” 

“Couldn’t you be called David?” ..... “T could.” 

“Couldn’t you be called by any other name?” .... . “I 
could.” 


After a lengthy period, the class decided that it was the 
human person that mattered, not what he was called. There 
was a common destiny to unite them, children of one Father. 

Now the class went on to the obligations of a Christian to 
the Church and to the world at large. The lay preacher ex- 
plained that every Christian was expected to attend Sunday | 
worship, to participate fully in the activities of the church, to 
support the various projects of the church, to pay his quarterly 
dues regularly, (the guarterly was a custom transferred from 
the New England of 1835) and above all to lead an exemplary 
Christian life. He also explained that every Christian was 
expected to help not only his family, friends and acquaintances, 
but also those outside his tribe, his race, his nation, whenever 
and wherever there was need. Every Christian was expected 
to give of his time, his labor, his money, his thoughts to meet 
the needs not only of those he knew personally, but also of 
those that are far removed from him. 

“Christianity was brought to Palestine by Jesus,” he re- 
minded them. “A Jew took it to Rome; a Roman took it to 
France, a Frenchman to Scandinavia, a Scandinavian to Scot- 
land, a Scot to Ireland, an Irishman to Britain, an Englishman 
to America. Various nations have brought it to Africa. And 
it is our duty to take it somewhere else where it is needed. 
A Christian is not only concerned with his own needs, he is 
also concerned with those of others.” ) 

“But why, sir,” asked John Moyo, “should a Christian worry 
about the concerns of everyone else?” 

“What do you think a Christian should do?” asked the lay 


preacher. 
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“Well, worry about his own troubles and those of his own 
friends and relatives. And that is surely enough trouble.” 

The lay preacher took his New Testament and read, “Freely 
ye have received, freely give,” and “Go ye into the world and 
teach all nations.” 

But John’s eyes rolled with the effort to try to get the mean- 
ing and he still doubted. 

“I don’t know, Class,” his teacher then said, “whether this 
will make any sense to you. Would you say Christianity was 
Goodness or Evilness?” 

“Goodness itself!” shouted the class. 

“Would you like to see this goodness live or die?” 

“Live!” 

“But when people die, this goodness decreases. The only 
way of keeping it up is to keep on spreading it to as many 
people as possible. It is here that the Christian should be con- 
cerned with the lives of others. Christianity is a torch giving 
light, but if you keep it to yourself, it will give only you the 
light, but after you are dead, there ends the matter. Human 
life does not end with you. It goes on. Similarly, your Chris- 
tian faith should not end with you. It must go on, and it can 
only go on if you pass it on to others during your lifetime.” 

Some light seemed to be now breaking on the whole class, 
but it was light shot through with long shadows of doubt. 
But most of this doubt was removed as the teacher went on. 

“The surest way of killing the entire human race is to stop 
bearing children. And what is bearing but a process of pass- 
ing on to others the life we have received from others.” In a 
sing-song fashion he went on — 


“We bear because we were born; 
We love because we were loved; 
We serve because we were served; 
We help because we were helped; 
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We evangelize because we were evangelized; 
We reach out because they reached out to us. 


“This is the logic of life, and this is the logic of the Christian 
faith. Life is a process of transmitting life itself; where there 
is no transmitting, there is extinction.” 

Another question that troubled John Moyo was why the 
Christian faith frowned on polygamy. In the discussion it was 
found that all the girls disliked the idea of sharing their 
husbands with another woman. The boys thought polygamy 
was not bad until they were asked if they would like to share 
their wives with other men. Then they decided that it was a 
question that could be decided by the Golden Rule. 

Among the many questions that came up during the 
months while the Enquirers Class was meeting were some 
concerning the attitude of the Christian to witch-craft, divina- 
tion by the throwing of bones, and to ancestral worship. The 
class was sometimes led by a missionary but most of the time 
by a lay preacher who was frank about saying that he did 
not know the answer to some questions. Such questions as 
“Who made God?”, “If the world had never come into being 
what else would there be?”, “Why does a God-fearing man 
die prematurely?”, “Why is there suffering in this world?”, 
“If God is the Creator of the world, why does Evil seem 
stronger than Good?”, and a host of other questions remained 
half-answered in the minds of the Enquirers at the end of 
probationary period before they joined the church. 


VI 


Bryant had enjoyed these long conversations with the Zulus 
who were trying to find answers for the perplexing problems 
of life. As he came to identify himself more and more with 
his Zulu friends, he felt that it was most important that they 
have access to the Bible in their own language, so that some 
of their own people could read the story or parable that applied 
to their question and expound on it from the background of 
their own experience. Umbulazi, the chief’s wife who was 
the first convert, was a good example of the power of the Zulu 
preacher, the persuasiveness of the Christian message on the 
tongue of the convert. 

Therefore, when he had to leave Imfumi to his successor 
and go to live with the Lewis Grouts at Umsunduze, he closed 
that chapter in his life with optimism. Now he would be able 
to spend his whole time on translating and editing and would 
find in Lewis Grout, who had come out soon after the Bryants, 
a zealous and hard-working collaborator. 

The long trip by ox-wagon from Imfumi to Umsunduze 
took them higher and higher into the foothills. The house 
built at Umsunduze more than a hundred years ago is still 
habitable. Built of sun-dried brick, with narrow verandahs 
all round, and with an overhanging roof, the original walls 
still stand. When we stayed there for language study in 1927, 
a long narrow room with a fireplace was the dining room, 
one of the original bedrooms was a parlor, and the other 
room was now the cook’s room. To this original square had 
been added a kitchen at the back and two bedrooms and a 
pantry at one side. The original thatch roof gave way to an 
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iron roof as thatch became harder to find and more expensive 
to harvest and its expanse filled the tanks with rain water. 
But at first, there were plenty of helpers to tend the gardens 
and carry the water from a distant stream and share in the 
food of the household as they went to school to the mission- 
aries. There was even time enough to do some imaginative 
landscaping. The long avenue of banyan trees (which we 
knew as strangler figs) which led so straight from the mission 
house to the church was planted at that time in a rainy 
season when the wild roots would not fail to strike. Its aerial 
roots had long since taken hold in the ground to increase the 
girth of each giant. 

It was in the Umsunduze house, huddled next to the fire- 
place in the winter or during the cold summer rains, or 
basking in the sun or sheltered from its hottest rays on the 
long verandahs, that James did most of his work on the Zulu. 
Lewis Grout was a devoted pupil and co-worker. James 
taught him all that he knew and had the comforting realiza- 
tion that, if he should have to stop working, Lewis Grout 
-would continue with the translation of the Bible into Zulu 
and with the provision of lesson-helps and textbooks. This 
trust was well-founded. Lewis Grout lived a very long and 
useful life as “the scholar of the mission,” carrying out all the 
plans that James had formulated. 


Finally, James realized that he must leave Umsunduze also. 
The mission press was now set up at Umsunduze and Lewis 
Grout had new recruits from America to help him in the 
work. James could still be useful at translating and proof- 
reading even if he left them to follow mission advice to move 
to Umzinyati where he would be nearer medical help. Um- 
zinyati was the first mission station on the Inanda location, 
the home of Daniel Lindley and his family. The last few 


months of Bryant’s life were spent here on the Inanda reserve, 
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situated to the northwest of Port Natal, as Durban was then 
called. The pasture-lands of the reserve lie on the edge of a 
broken, precipitous country in which still live thousands of 
tribal Zulus. This Valley of a Thousand Hills with a Zulu 
kraal crowning every hill is familiar to most tourists who visit 
Durban. The huts and the cattle kraals sink into the land- 
scape, a style of building to fit the terrain which should be a 
challenge to the Frank Lloyd Wrights of our day. 

In June, 1847, at the conclusion of his ministry to the Boers, 
Daniel Lindley had moved here to Umzinyathi (newer spell- 
ing) to live and toil in the Inanda location for the rest of his 
life. He had built his home with the help of two or three 
Hottentots while his family lived with a friendly hospitable 
merchant in Durban. Late in that year or early in 1848, he 
moved his wite and seven children into the typical small 
house of a pioneering missionary. Two years later the Bryants 
were added to their household and then a missionary who 
became his nurse. So another little building went up of neces- 
sity, only a stone’s throw away. 

Martha, the second of the Lindley children, was especially 
fond of “Uncle Bryant” and the next baby brother was named 
James Bryant Lindley. Until Martha died at the age of 
eighty-two, she often talked about the gentle visitor to whose 
grave she had carried flowers regularly as a child. His “Dolly” 
had had to go back to America and leave him alone in the 
valley of the Umzinyathi. She continued to do this after the 
Lindleys had moved higher up out of the valley to what is 
now Inanda Mission Station, the site of the Inanda Seminary 
for Girls which has trained so many generations of African 
women in ways of scholarship and Christian living. Martha 
often expressed the wish that she could be buried in that 
lonely lot in the valley, “But she was buried elsewhere,” says 


Edwin W. Smith in The Life and Times of Daniel Lindley. 
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Josiah Tyler in his Forty Years Among the Zulus, published 
in 1891, said about Bryant, “One well observed in regard to 
him. ‘He was a man whose life in Africa, though short, 
emphatically answered life’s great end.’ He possessed in 
uncommon degree those qualities which make a faultless 
missionary.” 

And in another place, 

His period of service yielded richer results than are given 
to many, for before his death he had the joy of seeing a 
church gathered through his instrumentality. . . . His 
mind was clear to the last. Mr. Lindley, at whose home 
he expired, expressed the feelings of his brethren and his 
sisters when he said: “We loved him exceedingly, and had 
it been possible for others to bear the pain of his sickness, 
we should all have wished to endure a part. At our next 
meeting when he shall be spoken of, we shall weep to- 
gether, as good brothers of the same family weep together 
for the loss of the best brother they had. And why not? 
He never spoke to us or thought of us otherwise than in 
love.” 


The Bible has been called “the enduring conversation 
between God and man,” and Bryant and his successors made 
it possible for the conversation to continue in Zulu. 

In response to the same call for recruits answered by the 
Bryants, eleven other couples went to Natal. Lewis Grout 
was located at Umsunduzi, Andrew Abraham at Mapumulo, 
Samuel Marsh at Itafamasi, Josiah Tyler at Esumbeni, Silas 
McKinney at Amahlongwa, David Rood at Ifafa, Hyman A. 
Wilder at Umtwalume. With the earlier missionaries Newton 
Adams and Aldin Grout at Amanzimtoti and Umvoti re- 
spectively, there was in 1851, at the end of Bryant’s life,’ a 
chain of stations along the coast. 


1 Bryant died December 23, 1850. 


ADDENDA 


Dolly Bursiel Bryant (Mrs. James Churchill Bryant), re- 
turned to America after the death of her husband in 1850. 
She settled in her home town of Bedford, New Hampshire, a 
widow thirty-eight years old. She taught school for several 
years and in 1861 married Rufus Patten of Westford, Massa- 
chusetts, a widower with four children. A fourteen year old 
daughter later said that no more harmonious family ever 
existed. She was a blessing to that home and that community 
for twenty years. So when Mr. Patten died, this stepdaughter, 
now Mrs. Albert F. Conant, was eager to invite her step- 
mother to Littleton, Massachusetts to live in her home. Mr. 
Conant said in 1925 that Mrs. Patten lived with them for 
another twenty years. 


She was a wonderful woman; grace, dignity, poise and 
a world-wide sympathy and knowledge were her most 
marked characteristics. She was a great reader of books 
and magazines and especially of the Bible. It was an 
education to us all to have her with us. Her religion was 
not so much emotional as it was serene and trustful. She 
passed to her reward in 1904, at the age of ninety-two 
years. 


One of Mrs. Albert Conant’s daughters was so impressed by 
Mrs. Bryant’s reminiscences of her life in Africa that she has 
collected material about James Churchill Bryant. Miss Grace 
Patten Conant made available to me all the material she had, 
including typed copies of material found in books not readily 
available to me. This shortened my research time greatly. I 
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have enjoyed working with her and have appreciated her 
enthusiasm. Several leather folders with a great deal of 
material will be available at the American Board Library, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for others interested in delving 
into the early history of the American Board in Africa. 
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